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LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE APPROACH FOR CHILDREN 
WITH NON-STANDARD DIALECTS 

by Lawrence M. Kasdon 



[ The Language Experience Approach is not a new method of 

[eaching the language arts. As far as I know, it started in the 
|890's when Miss Flora J. Cooke began experimenting with a "natural" 



iethod of teaching beginners to read by recording on the blackboard 
;he children's oral expressions related to their current experiences. 
Reading, writing and drawing," she said, "are learned in the service 
f what the children are doing as a social community."^ 



Although the Language Experience Approach is thought by 
any as a method of teaching reading, it is truly a total approach 
b developing skills in all the language arts. Fundamental to the 
anguage experience approach is the promise that it is based on the 
hild's experience and current interests. The language he uses is 
he basis for language learning. From the beginning, each child is 
ncouraged to share his ideas by means of pectures and words. The 
eacher records the child's stories on his pictures and he then reads 
is story to his classmates. Stories may also be developed from 
^ experience of a group of children 

JfNLora j. Cool:e, "Reading in the Primary Grades," THE COURSE OF STUDY, 
poblioations of the Chicago Institute), 1 (1900) 111>115; as ouoted 
* Gertrude H. Hildreth, "Experience-Related Reading for School 
jtginners," ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, XXXII (jjarch.iges), 280-297. 
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It IS interesting to note that Miss Cooke obserTad that by 
this approach, reading and writing used simultaneously, reinforced 
»nd supplemented each other. Recently, the rationale of a developing 
sattern of language experiences has been stated this way: "what 

b (the child) thinks about he can say; what he says can be written 
for dictated) ; what has been written can be read; and he can read what 
)e has written and what others have written for him to read,"^ 
lowever, this does not meaii that books should be removed from the ^ 
jlassroom until he can read for himself. On the contrary, since this 
js a total language arts program, books must be made available to the 
piildren when he first enters school. He must have books to explore 
|s well as to have stories and poetry read to him. 

In this paper we shall concern ourselves with the dialects of 
he child from the lower socio-economic strata since theae are |he 
hildren, for the most part, who have difficulty in learning the 
Wes of language and developing the cognition styles necessary for 
access in school. i fully agree with Goodman^ that "the dialects of 
■ban divergent speakers are much more varied and shade from distinct 
vergent dialects to standard speech." In his article, Goodman offers 
one of his hypotheses that "^e more divergence there 
g., dialect of the learner and the dialect of learning, fha 

will be the task of lea r ning to read .»Thi.. hypothesis 
tenable to the extent that the language of the learner differs from 
e language of the reading materials or of the teacher. However, 
the language experience approach, the child is encouraged to express 

^NTARY^ENGLIShI* aif ®Slc 4 mter®^ 1965 ?T" 5 |!l 60 ? Comprehensio 
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i thought about things in his environment. This self-expression 
r be in the form of speaking in many class situations, the use 
art media to which words may be added; writing — first by 
stating to someone else, reading printed symbols in the environment, 
ile developing an awareness of’.the recurring pattern of speech 
nds and symbols. What the Language Experience Approach emphasizes 
that the beginning stages of reading and writing occur when he 
^ks about his own art work and sees his own words take form in print 

r 

fore his very eyes. 

Consequently, there need not be a gap between the child's 
figuage and thought and what appears on the page. From the beginning 
is introduced to the interrelationships that exist between his thought 



d the various forms of language. The divergent speaker is no longer 
d©r a handicap until he can master the language used in the school, 
t has the satisfaction of achieving immediate success. With such 
ceptance the process of accultration to the school is painless and 
sitive. Of course, the child will be learning to master the dialects 
the school from the great amount of j interaction that this program 
ovides between teacher and pupil. I would like to add that it is 
t necessary for the teacher to speak in the child's dialect. The 



.Id has already been exposed to the so-called standard dialect by 
ms of radio and television,^ and has some command of it. These mass 
iia will already have given him some start mastery of ^ the 



Raven I. McJJavia, jr., poinrs out tnat "it is an ironic 

:t that the most dSltXtrally deprived groups actually 
satest use of the entertainment medium that provides the greatest 
jortunities for developing these associations (between language 
1 its araphic representation) -- television." Raven I. McD^id, Jr., 
Lalestology and the Teaching of Reading," THE READING TEACHER, 

CII (December, 1964), 207. 
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spoken dialect of the schools and the literary dialects of hooka. To be sure. 
Captain Kangaroo and Superman supply meager literary background, but they are a 
start and make obvious the necessity of the school's supplying the divergent speaker 
with the best literary fare that he is capable of dealing with. This will mean that 
the literature program must be individualized in terms of the tastes and literary 
capabilities of the child. With the large amount of money available for the dis- 
advantaged no difficulty should exist in having several tape recorders, record 
players, earphones, sound filmstrips, movies, books, and magazines for the class- 
room. All of these media can be used to help the child in his acquisit^ of the 

spoken dialect of the school and the literary dialects. 

More important than any materials is the teacher herself. In the beginning 

! she accepts the child's language while serving as a go«d model herself of another 
dialect. Because she accepts the child with his language^ the child in turn will be 
more likely to accept the teacher and her strange language. At the same time, the 
teacher will be offering the child excellent guidance in the acquisition of the 
spoken and literary dialects of the school. At this stage of the child's 
development I would reconsoend that the artificial language of the reading textbook 
not be introduced, since he will be learning to read through his own stories. 
Furthermore, reading and writing programs which attempt to teach phoneme- grapheme 
correspondence cannot be universally applied across all dialects, since the 
divergent speaker may not hear the sounds of standard speech in his dialect because 
he does not have them or because they occur in different places in his dialect. 

To illustrate this point, the publishers of i/t/a materials found that it would be 
prudent to publish American editions of the original material produced in England, 
since the standard British dialect of English does differ from the American 
dialect. Furthermore, many of the programs which emphasize phoneme- grapheme 
correspondence have to make the assumption that there is a single dialect spoken 
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throughout the United States that can be transcribed with a single written alphabet.^ 
In response to his own rhetorical question, "Eow does the dialectal situation 
affect the teacher of reading?". Raven McDavid writes: "This diaJLectal situation means 

that the teacher must accept a multi*valued conception of standard English with a 
consequent variety of phonemlc-graphemic associations." The saving grace in this 
multi-dialectical situation is the uniformity of spelling across dialects. No matter 

how words are spoken throughout the qountry they are usually spelled the same. 

/ 

^ Even though the child may say dis tine, it is written this thing: and something 

I 

I ±B written the same, whether we sav samp thin or samnm . This standardization of 

I spelling for a multidialect leal speech offer us two clues to teaching: (1) part of 

t 

the problem of learning to read can be eliminated if in the beginning the teacher 

t 

will allow the child to read in his own dialect; (2) teachers must free themselves 

r 

from the mistaken idea that spelling determines pronunciation. 

This brings us to some problems that bother teachers when the child dictates 
his stories. One of the questions most commonly asked by teachers is: Do we write 
the story in the exact language of the divergent speaker's dialect or in accept- 
able literary form? In view of what we have said about spelling, many of the errors 
will be corrected. If other errors remain in terms of what is considered "good" 
usuage in the community, I would say that only the grossest errors should be changed 
for example. If the child says, '\fe pulling the wagon," the teacher might change 
the sentence to "Ne pulled the wagon." It is important that the sentence pattern 
of the original be maintained so that the child can easily read it back after It 
has been written for him. The relationship between the structural elements in 
reading material and those used by the child have been too well 

^This line of reasoning is more fully amplified by Goodman, loc . cit . 
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established to warrant further elaboration. ^ Suppose that the teacher reads back 
to the child the corrected story and the child insists that that was not the way 
he dictated story » what does the teacher say? The teacher should tell the 
child that she kno?^s that what she has recorded is not identical with what he said, 
but that she has made some changes in order to make it read more like a story book 
on the library table. Usually, this is su£,£icient explanation and has generally 

proved acceptable to the child. 

f 

Another situation may arise that distresses some teachers: despite the 

I teacher's corrections, and even if she has read the story back to him, he still 
I "reads** in his dialect as originally dictated. At that time, do nothing. However, 
i this will tell the teacher that this child needs help in becoming accustomed to the 
i dialects of written English. Meanwhile, the child is still having the satisfaction 
of being an author and for obvious reasons this feeling should not be destroyed, 
particularly if we are trying to build the self-image of the lower class child. 
Also, the lower class child may bring enough negative attitudes toward school and 
we want to build positive ones instead of reinforcing the feeling that he is 
rejected at school. IJhen we reject the ehild's language, we are rejecting him. hfy 
recommendation is that if the teacher is concerned about the child's dialect, she 
should work on it with him at anoth*er :time. 

An additional problem may be that the divergent spealcer does not seem to talk * 
very much, even in his own dialect. This may seem to be true; however, in informal 
situations with his peers you will find that he is quite voluble. It may be that 
his culture has taught him to be quiet and stay out of trouble; furthermore, he may 
feel that the culture of the school is such that one is better off not talking. If 
we are sincere in wanting to help him enhance his self-image and learn the dialects 



Ruth Strickland, "The Language of Elementary School Children: Its Relationship 

to the Language of Reading Textbooks and the Quality of Reading of Selected 

Children," BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OP EDUCATION, Indiana University, XXXIV, No. 4, 

' 1962. * 
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of the school, as teachers we must provide an atmosphere in our classrooms which 
raakes him feel accepted and free to talk as best he can or the Language Experience 
approach will not worlc. When conditions of acceptance prevail, we can accomplish 
a great deal in helping the child become multi-dialectical and his speech will 
grow by leaps and bounds. Language development, including learning to read and 
write, is deeply integrated with the development of the ^ole child.^ Further- 
more, there must be freedom to make mistakes, for that is how language learning 
takes place. 

Because the divergent speaker may be quite articulate in his own social 

milieu and his dialect is adequate for these need% the teacher must still help 

him acquire the forma and structures of the school's dialects, because they are 

necessary for dealing with the intellectual tasks of school and for occupational 
success. 

The fostering of concepts and vocabularies is basic to success in all of the 
language arts. Loban® has found that the children who possessed the largest 
vocabularies and the highest achievement in oral language surpassed other children 
in reading and writing (composition) ability as they progressed through the 
eled,entary.8rades;. :i ,«,uld.urge. that, in addition to many opportunltids to hear 
and speaic the."standard" dialect under a variety of circumstances, a short period 
of the school day be reserved for oral drill in usage. These periods should be 
kept separate, be brief and should provide the opportunity to acquire facility in 
the dialectical usuage of the school. By drill I do not mean filling in blanks. 



nn Lefevre, VL^age and Self: Fulfillment or Trauma? A Sumnarv " 

fur J faprovement of Beading Through Classroom Practice. Proeeed<no« of’ 

the International Reading AssociationT IX, 196 «^ SkiSS, rroceeaings of 
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ooh 1 Loban, "Language Ability in the Middle Grades of the Elementary 

p?'^136.’ Research Project No. 32A, W.S. Office of Education, 19wf^ 
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as few published exercises deal with the divergent speaker *s usuage problems and it 
is an ineffective method of improving communication skills. Loban found that what 
teachers do to motivate language which requires elaboration and precision of thought 
in writing dnd speaking deserves more classroom time than attention to errors in 
usage The lower socio-economic child who is a divergent speaker suffers from what 
Deu^h^^ calls a "cumulative deficit phenomenon." This deficit becomes moire marked 
in the child's cognitive and language development as he progresses through the 
school. The Language Experience Approach provides a means of counter- acting thid 
phenomenon. 

^ To evaluate the effectiveness of the Language Experience Approach » let me start 

! with ny experiences in Hatjaii. The teachers with whom I worked who employed the 
; X<anguage Experience Approach found that the children in kindergarted and first grade 
; deinonstrated greater ability to «q.ress ideas and to use a larger and «.re precise 
vocabulary than in previous classes. In summarizing the research on the language- 
= experience approach up to 1963 » Hildreth"' concluded that by the end of grade 3y 
typical children taught systematically by this method, followed by the free use of 
reader units and library books were reading as well as or better than pupils taught 

from the beginning with only basal readers. 

Harris^^ et.al. > are conducting a study that has direct bearing on the use of 

^ Robert C. Pooley, TEACHING ENGLISH USAGE. New York: Appleton- Century- Crofts, 

1946; Walter D. Loban, THE LANGUAGE OF ELEMENTARY CHIBDREN. Research Report No. 1, 
Chanpaign, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1963; as quoted in Helen 

K. MAcKintosh (editorial chairman), CHILDREN AND ORAL UNGUAGE, A Joint Statement 
of the ACEI, ASCD, IRA, NOTE, 1964, pp. 16-17. 

^■0 Martin Deutsch, Speech presented at the 1964 Annual Meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hildreth, loc. cit. , pp. 293-294. 

Albert J. Harris, Blanche L. Serv/er and Lawrence Gold, "Comparing Reading 
Approaches in First Grade Teaching with Disadvantaged Children — Extended into 
Second Grade." The Reading Teacher . VIII (May, 1967), 698-703. 
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this method with the type o£ child we have been discussing. Their final data are 
still being analyzed. In an Interim report, thy state that the children in their 
study who were using the Language Experience Approach did as well in reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic at the end of second grade as those children using either 
the basal reader or Fhonovlsual methods. The only other area of the language arts 
on which systematic research has been conducted in the effectiveness of the Language- 
Experience Approach is a doctoral dissertation by Giles, on the oral language 
development of first graders. He reports that the first graders in the language 
experience group were significantly superior to those in the basal reader on five 
of six variables for boys and four for girls. 

r 

In closing I should like to malce some recommendations on the use of the 
Language Experience Approach Tilth divergent speakers of the lower socio-economic 
group. First of all, we should use this approach with the child as early in his 
life as possible. Second, the development of speech, vocabulary and concepts 
must be a continuous process throughout the school years. Third, skills must be 
taught systematically; fourth, a wide variety of reading material must be always 
available in all areas of the curriculum; fifth, the program must have a strong 
underglrding of first-hand and audio-visual experiences. Sixth, asking evocative 
questions that cause thinicing and the wide use of language rather than a yes - no 
answer. Seventh, and most Important, let*s employ the best teachers available for 
these children, for the teacher is the most important ingredient for success in 
children's learning. 

13 Douglas E. Giles. "The Effects of Two Approaches of Reading Instruction 
upon the Oral Development of First Grade Pupils." Dissertation Abstracts, 

XXVIIA (July, 1966), 139A. 
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